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AMERICAN ART JOURNAL. 



by the harmonious activity into which they are 
thrown in Its presence. 

If tho arti9i daviates from tho pure style, he of 
necessity deviates also from the path of good 
taste — for tho former in tsct is but a ropicsenta- 
tion— a reflection of the other. The great major- 
ity of modern sculptors must plead guilty, more 
or less, to sue!) a deviation. No ono has fully 
satisfied tho demands of a pure style. The most 
eminent, who, inferior perhaps to none of the an- 
cient sculptors in ability, have felt the power of 
being original strong within them— knew not the 
laws to which even origiuality must bow, ere it 
can attain to true excellence. Instcsft of showing 
their originality merely in the creation of new 
types of character, while in style they reverently 
followed the antique, it was in this latter, precise- 
ly, that they sought to display their invention, 
ami drew from their own personal caprice a man- 
ner peculiar to themselves, in which but too often 
every traco of good taste was all but utterly lost. 

Thus, too. in our own day, sculpture, with her 
sister, painting, still wanders from ono manner to 
another, without recognizing the true aim of art, 
so clearly revealed to us in the works or the an- 
cients; while each not unfrequently mistakes her 
own distinctive character. Sculpture seeks to 
paint in marble— painting transfers the abstract 
ideal of ancient sculpture, cold and lifeless, to the 
canvas. It would indeed be fortunate for art, if 
every master who exhibits a new manner was al- 
so able to originate new forms, and thus enrich 
the art not merely with works ol sculpture, but 
with new conceptions. But modern art common- 
ly fails in character as well as in style. Poor and 
unmeaning figures seek too otten to conceal utter 
inanity beneath affected grace, and the absence 
of mind under technical dexterity and charms 
that are wholly material, or endeavors to supply 
their entire want of truth in the expression of the 
passions, by the pretension of exaggerated forms 
and gestures. 

We have said that the sculptor in using his un» 
doubted privilege to be new and original, must 
yot adhere to the stylo of ancient art, and that 
evory deviation from it is an error of taste. This 
brings us to the definition of style. 
\To he continued.} 



A GLIMPSE AT OLD LONDON. 



Great efforts seem to have been used, tnough 
with indifferent success, perhaps, for keeping 
clean the city streets, lane3 and highways. Ken- 
nels, it would appear, were pretty generally 
made on cither sida of the street (leaviug a space 
for tho loot-path •, for the purpose of carrying off 
the sewage and rain water. There were two 
kennels in Cheapside, at a period when nearly 
the whole of tho north side was a vacant space. 
The City Conduit (at the east ond of Cheapside) 
is frequently men.ioned, and from it, in conjunc- 
tion with the Thames (the water from which was 
conveyed in carts), the city derived its main sup- 
ply of water. A fountain is also spoken of as 
being situate before the Convent ol the Friars 
Minors in Newgate; and some houses were pro 
videdwlth (so-callod) fountains of their own. The 
keunels-of.Cornhill are often referred to. 

The highways were directed to bo kept clean 
from rubbi3h, hay, straw, sawdust, dung and 
other refuse. Each householder was to cloar 
away all dirt from his door, and to be equally 
careful not to place it before that of hi3 neighbors. 
No one was to throw water or auything else out 
pf the windows, but was to bring the water down 
and pour it info the street. An exception, how- 
ever, to th}s |ast provision seems to have been 
made In the case of fishmongers, for we find in- 
junctions frequently issued^ \in pontravention of 
the precaution mostly taken tq preserve the pu- 
rity of the Thames., that they shall on no account 
throw their dirty water into the streets, but shall 
have the same carried to the river. The lanes, 
too, running down to the Thames and the high- 
ways between Castle Bayuardanc} theJTqwer were 
to be kept free from all impediments, so that per? 



sons on horseback might experience no difficulty 
in going to tho Thames. 

A certain number of raykers, or rakers, corres- 
ponding to our scavengers, were kept at tho ex- 
pense of each ward, whose duty it was to remove 
all refuse, from the- middle of the street, probably, 
to places duly provided for its reception. Twelve 
carls, wiili two horses each, were ordered to be 
kept in the city for this purpose in Edward the 
Third's time. Ordinances were repeatedly issued 
by the city authorities ibr cleansing the field 
{campun) called "Smithlield," and lor keeping 
clean all hythes, tosses, walls, conduits, the river 
'ihames- and the water-course ol /Wallbrook; 
proclamation was also made that no one should 
throw dung, sand, rubbish or filth into the Thames, 
Fleet or fosses of the-city. 

In the same regard for the purity of the river it 
was ordered tbet all boats taking in loads of 
rushes, hay or straw, should load only the very 
moment before their, departure; in addition to 
which each boat bringing rushes was to pay 
twelve penco tor cleansing the place where it was 
unloaded. The butchers of St. Nicholas. Flesh 
Shambles were evidently in the habit of carrying 
their offals down to the Thames; this, however, 
was forbidden by the authorities, and places pro- 
vided for the burial thereof. No person was al- 
lowed, temp. Edward III., to bathe in the Tower 
Foss, or in the Thames near the Tower, under 
penalty of death 1 For the purpose of keeping 
clear the water-course of Wallbrook, every house- 
holder on its banks, from the Moore (Mora) down 
to the Thames, was ordered to" keep a rake, the 
better to intercept any refuse thrown in it. 

Alehouses were to be closed at curfew, under, 
heavy penalties, as also were wine taverns, to 
prevent persons of bad character from meeting to 
concoct iheir "criminal designs. : ' No allusion 
occura to wine in bottles or flasks so It would seem 
to have been consumed wholly in draught. The 
price of Rheinish in Richard the Second's time 
was cightpeiice a gallon; Malmsley, then called 
Malvesfe, was just double that prlco. 

It seems to have been a prevalent custom with 
knavish bakers to make bread of flue quality on 
the outside and coarse within, a practice which 
was forbidden by enactment, it Being also forbid- 
den to muke loaves of bran or any admixture ~bf 
bran. The servants of bons gens were legally 
entitled to be present when the baker kneaded 
his dough. Fines were at one time extensively 
exacted from the baking trade, but "by a civic 
enactment temp. Edward II., it is ordered that 
from henceforth the sheriffs shall take no tines 
from bakers and breweresses, but shall Inflict 
upon them corporal punishment (by i illory) in- 
stead. : ' For a first offence, against the required 
weight or quality of his loaves, the culprit was 
drawn upon a hurdle, shoeless and stockingless, 
and his hands tied down by his side, from Guild- 
hall, through the dirtiest and most densely popu- 
lated streets, the short-weight loaf pendant from 
his neck. For the second,' he was dragged by 
the same conveyance to the pillory in Cheap, to 
air himself for an hour and recelvo the mob's vol- 
untary contributions — animal, vegetable and non- 
descript. For the third he had a third jouinoy 
ou the hurdle, his oven was ignominiously pulled 
to pieces, and himself compelled to abjure ba- 
ker's business in tho city of London for ever- 
more. The hurdle appears, however^ to have 
been discontinued in Edward the Second's reign, 
aud tho pi.lory substituted for it in first offences. 

Really the baking business must have had 
many a hard crust In its oven or on its counters 
in those crus y times. At any rate the staff of 
life was very frequently used to give its makers a 
hard rap on the knuckles— hard enough to dis- 
able them from future kneading, and so, in a 
manner, to take the bread out of their mouths. 
Nevertheless the tricks of trade were numerous 
and impudent enough to warrant some sharp 
practice on the other side. There were "rogues 
in grain" not only among bakers and millers, 
but among t- certain buyers and brokers of corn,'' 
of whoso artifices, as weal as those of butchers 
and qther greasy pitiiaens, together with the di- 



versified punishments liberally awarded them, 
odifying evidence may be had for,the seeking. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY 01" DESIGN. 



K0ETH ROOM. 

No. 178, "Maple Woods, Ashfleld, Mass.," Is 
another preraphaelito atrocity, not quite so atro- 
cious as the general run, but still very funny 
Purpla seems to bo the 1 favorite color in this case, 
and the changes are rung upon it with great ten- 
derness and industry. There is one very curious 
thing noticeable in these preraphaelite pictures, 
and that is that the painters thereof seem to bo 
able to see but one color at the same time; so, for 
instance, if purple happens to be tho favorite, 
trees, rocks, grass, sky, distance must all be pur- 
ple, indeed, the sun is apt to assume that same 
peculiar hue. The picture in question is by T. 
C. Farrer. 

Jas. Hope"s "Crystal Creek," No. 183, belongs 
10 a higher order of preraphaelitism. Mr. Hope 
is evidently a careful student of nature, and this 
is well developed in his pictures; but he does not 
study her with the proper spirit, he falls to en- 
tirely grasp ber grandeur and poetry; contented 
with rejwoducing tree and rock forms correctly, 
he ignores, to a certatn extent, the idea of feeling 
and sentiment which should always characterize 
landscape painting: hence the spectator is not 
impressed to so great an extent by his work as 
he would be were greater attention paid to these 
qualities, for Mr. Hppa's plctuies undeniably pos- 
sess many good points, and wore' a little more 
breadth and freedom introduced into them would 
Tank high as honest, genuine specimens of true 
art, art which is the counterpart of nature, a- 
faithful hand-maldcn, who serves^her mistress 
with affection, and never wearies of telling to the 
world her many beauties and excellences. 

No. 186. "Pond Lilies," by J. B. Stearns, Is 
weak in conception tind color and Is "on the 
line." 

No. 187. "Greenwood Lake," by J. F. Crop- • 
sey, is pleasant in color, while the distance is 
delicately pointed and quite atmospheric 

No. 188. " The Watzmann, on the Konlgsce," 
by Pro. A. Lew, is an ambitious landscape with 
a tolerably fair distance, the foreground, how- 
ever, is hard and artificial, while tlwwhole pic- 
ture reminds one too "strongly of the earlier works 
of Bierstadt to be altogether satisfactory; .there 
are the same opaque shadows, the inevitable 
streak of high light in the middle distance, and 
the general effect of paintiness which have ren- 
dered that gentleman's works so popular with 
the masses and so unsatisfactory to artists and 
critics. 

No. 191, with the somewhat lengthy title of 
" Mts. Madison and Jefferson, and Androscoggin 
River, near Graham, New Hampshire," by'jas. 
Farman, is decidedly the best picture the gentle- 
man has yet painted, it is full of grand and 
gracefully drawn mountain lines, while the whole 
feeling and sentiment are intrinsically fine. The 
sky, distance, and middle distance are full of 
atmosphere and sweet, tender color, but In tho 
Immediate foreground Mr. Fairman has not been 
so successful, It being marked by artificiality ot 



